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MEMOIR 


or 
MRS. ELIZABETH RICHARDSON 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 

The father of the subject of this slight sketch, 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, was at once, one of the 
most amiable and generous of men in private 
life, and in our estimation, the best artist that 
the American stage has ever known ; one whose 
loss to the profession has never yet been re. 
paired, and of which event indeed, there seems 
at present very little probability. He came to 
this country in 1795, and was engaged by Hal. 
lam and Hodgkinson, making his first appear- 
ance in America, at tlieir theatre in John Street, 
on the 10th of February, 1796. He played on 
that evening, “ Squire Richard,” in the comedy 
of the “ Provoked Husband.” Mr. Jefferson 
was probably the first comedian of the age. 
Other actors have appeared in more than one 
line of characters, and other actors have amused 
us with the breadth and richness of their humor; 
but we have no recollection of any actor in our 
time, who has exhibited so much variety of 
talent, and by whom that variety has been so 
thoroughly and satisfactorily displayed. He 
always practised his art as if he loved it; and 
his great delight was to do his utmost and his 
best both for his author and his audience. He 
has left this mimic scene for ever, and never 
did the curtain fall upon a kinder or a better 
heart. 

Maras, Ecizanetn Ricuarpson, was born in 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 2d. of Novem- 
ber, 1813, and not being intended either for the 
stage, or for an “ infant phenomenon,” even, of 


any deseription, that truly intellectual system ~ 


of humbug, being then in embryo, received the 
treatment usually bestowed on children, until 
five years of age, at which period of time, she 
was pliced at the celebrated boarding school of 
Mrs. Oldmixon, a lady who had, in her own 
time, filled no small space in the eye of the 
theatrical world, having under her maiden ap- 
pelation of Miss George, earned the very first 
reputation on the London stage, which she as 
amply maintained for a long number of years, 
afterwards as Mrs. Oldmixon, on the boards 
of the New York and Philadelphia thea- 
tres. There can be but very litile doubt 
that her preceptress imbued her pupils mind 
with a predeliction for the drama, prone from 
her father’s reputation to incline in that direc- 
tion. Mrs. Richardson remained for five years 
displaying a strong inclination, and great 
capacity for the science of music, which Mr:. 
O'dmixon persuaded her parents to cultivate 
and perfect ; they accordingly placed her at the 
age of ten, under the very able instruction of 
Mr. B. Carr, of Philadelphia, who aided by h's 
pupil’s ability, and assiduity, and his own ex- 
cellent tuition, enabled her, on her first appear- 
ance before the Association of the Musical 
Fund Society of that city, to be complimented 
with the degree of honory membership of the 
institution ; Mrs, R. was then only twelve years 
of age, and this successful public essay may be 
very reasonably supposed to have stimulated 
the ambition of our protege; she wished to try 
her strength on the stage, It is very remark- 
able, but therefore no less certain that profes- 
sional persons, actors particularly, are violently 
opposed to their children “treading in their 


footsteps :”’ and it is also almost as equally true, 
that by far the greatest number of their chil- 
dren generally continue to thwart these resolves 
of their parents, and obstinately chouse to fol- 
low the same exciting, laborious, and precarious 
mode of life. Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson were no 
exception to this observation; they very 
strongly opposed their daughter’s inclination, 
and had not accident, which has given so 
many valuable members to the stage, come 
opportunely to her aid, the stage would have 
lost one of its brightest jewels. Mr. Jeffer- 
son having announced his benefit, was taken 
alarmingly ill, precluding all idea of his being 
enabled to make good to the public his promise, 
and as something of novelty was desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary, (benefits, gentle 
reader, were, in truth, what they are supposed 
to be in those days) he finally consented to the 
debut of his daughter, who accordingly, on 
the first of April, 1827, made her first essay on 
the boards of the Chesnut Street theatre, as 
Rosina, in the “ Barber of Seville,” her father 
playing Figaro; Cowel, Antonia; Wemyss, 
Almaviva; unlike her cousin, Miss Warren, 
whose first appearance had all the finish of an 
accomplished actress. Miss Jefferson's attempt 
was a decided failure in everything but the 
music which she executed with much tarte, 
but gave no promise of future excellence. 

In the year 1828, she became enrolled as a 
member of the regular corps of the Chesnut 
Street company, and by diligence, attention, 
and close application, advanced surely and 
steadily to the goal, acquiring that practical 
knowledge of the stage without which the 
greatest ability is useless ; she became a favor- 
ite of the audience, although the company 
numbered many names of great merit. In 
1829, she married Mr. S. Chapman, an excel- 
lent actor, attached to the same corps; but be- 
came a widow ina few months subsequent. 
She continued in Philadelphia, until 1830, 
when her father and all the Jefferson family 
left that city, and Mrs. R. has never, we be- 
lieve, played there since, continuing up to the 
year 1834, attached to either the Baltimore or 
Washington theatres, in which establishments 
she sustained the most varied range of charac- 
ters iinaginable. Often in addition playing on 
alternate nights in those cities, and being, save 
her gifted father, the greatest pet of thuse au- 
diences. Engaged by the Park management, 
she made her first bow toa New York audience 
on the 6th of September, 1834, as Ophelia to 
the Hamlet of Mr. James Wallack, which, 
although received with impression, it was 
not until nearly a month subsequent that 
her abilities came into free play. An occa- 
sion soon presented itself which gave her en 
opportunity of “ winning golden opinions from 
al! sorts of people.” It was Julia, in the 
Hunchback, to the Master Walter of Sheridan 
Knowles himself. Her Julict in the Huneh- 
back is thus spoken of :— 

“ We shall not soon forget,” says one of the 
ablest critics of the day, “the effect of this 
night’s performance ; perhaps no female char- 
acter in the drama had been so ably personated 
upon the New York boards as that of Julia. 
Fanny Kemble came to share the laurel with 
her. Both were great favourites in the part, 
and audiences were divided in opinion upon 


their individual superiority. When Mrs. Chap- 
inan was announced to perform with the gifted 
author of this admirable production, there was 
a general fveling of regret that neither Miss 
Philips nor the * Kemble” were present to give 
that brillianey to the character which the occa- 
sion especially deserved. Mrs. Chapman feel- 
ing strongly the disadvantages under which 
she would labour, by being brought into com- 
parison with these celebrated Julias, opposed 
with all her eloquence the expressed wishes of 
Mr. Simpson, that she should attempt the part 
under these annoying circumstances. But 
there was no remedy—no other substitute 
could be found, and the manager could not ex- 
cuse her if he would. The night arrived, great 
expectations were, of course, excited, to wit- 
ness the strange spectacle of an author, and 
that author Sheridan Knowles, performing in 
his own play, the audience had at least the 
charity to expect but little more than a 5 

bility in the representative of Julia, and had 

made up their minds to be generous. The ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Chapman upon her entrance 
that night, carried with it such an air of modest 

humility, of retiring fear, that she seemed as 

plain as actions could speak, to say, “I will do 
all I can to please you, if I fail, be merciful.” 
But she did net fail—great as was the admira- 
tion caused by the acting of Knowles, that 
feeling was increased and coupled with surprise 
by the beautiful delineation of the character of 
Julia. Mrs. Chapman seemed to rise with the 

part; her confidence was restored by the dis- 

criminating applause of her hearers ; she pro- 

ceeded with increasing power, gaining new 

laurels at every step, until in the very effective 

acenes of the urth and last acts, she _ 

so intirely to identify herself with the charac- 

ter, that the audience, with unanimous peals of 
applause, gave her their full consent to enter 

upon worthy competition with the best Julias 

of the English stage.” 

At the close of 1835, Mrs. Chapman, her 
dramatic laurels in full bloom, was married to 
Mr. A. Richardson, a gentleman of Baltimore, 
(by whom she has two children) she retired for 
a short time from the stage, and realised the 
misfortune which always attends the reputa- 
tion of an actor for having thrown up her situ- 
ation, some other equally clever had suceeeded 
her in the estimation of the fickle public, 
against this her pride rebelled, and Miss C, 
Cushman remained to triumph at the Park 
theatre, while Mrs. Richardson sought shelter 
in retirement at the Holiday Sirect theatre in 
Baltimore. 

She played during this and the succeeding 
year occasionally in the cities of Washington, 
Pi tsburg, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, &c., with 
renewed energy—credit and profit. In Buffalo 
she played three engagements, and the good 
citizens of that place presented her, through a 
committee, a handsome testimonial of their 
approbation. Mrs. R. has also played a very 
successful engagement at the Park theatre, 
the great fire of 1835, occurring on her benefit 
night. In 1837 she renewed her situation on 
the Park boards as one of the regular corps, 
and there she remained until the spring of 
1840, when she again retired to the city of 
Baltimore, which may be considered her home, 
as her husband is a native of the place. Sh, 
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is now in New Orleans, playing at the St. 
Charles, with the most decided success, if we 
were to judge from the tone of the press, which 
seldom in the cresent city speaks other than 
the language of truth. 
Mrs. Pichardson, as an artist, imitates no 
one, and her style is essentially different from 
_ that of any competitor we know of. Marked 
by a noble simplicity, it is of that chaste and 
quiet character, which although critic lly cor- 
rect, is neither cold nor artificial. Disdaining 
for the sake of mere effect, to sacrifice sense, 
and ou'rige propriety, her personations are yet 
rich, buoyant and racy, never overstepping the 
modesty of nature, yet very strongly drawn 
and marked as being entirely separate and 
characteristic portraits, there is an entire 
absence of mannerism. Mrs. Richardson has 
more st»ge tact, more of that readiness for 
everything, and far more versatility than any 
other person we wot of. In parts the most 
diverse und totally dissimular, she is equally 
clever. While in tragedy, comedy, opera, or 
farce, there are many who excel her in any one 
of these separate lines, no one can equal her, 
take them collectively; while in barletta, she 
is the best on the American stage. She is 
also, one of the very few good vocalists that 
ean be termed at the same tine a good actress; 
a combination rare indeed, Whether in pour- 
traying the true hearted Lucille, or the merry 
madcap, Maria Darlington—the fair Ophelia— 
the pathetic misery of poor Smike—the imn- 
passioned and thoughtless Julia—the roguish- 


ness of Cherubino, or the confiding love of 


Marianne—the sin.plicity of Cowslip—or the 
fashionable follies of Lacy Teazle—there is a 
truthfulness in her delineation that is charm- 
ing—an individua’ity, and a distinetnes:, sur- 
prising. We must con lude this sketch by re- 
marking that while so excellent profi ssionally, 
Mrs. Richardson is one of the too few lidies 
whose private relations rescue the stage fron 
a large shore of vituperation and censure: 
with comedies of old, the drama can with 
pride say relative to her, “ these are my jewels.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
Something of Political Economy—Charity— 
Misery, &. 

True religion builds its grandeur on the public good." 

There are ceitain periods in the history of the 
world when distress becomes universal, pervading 
all classes, and extending to all climes; like the 
Asiatic cholera it sweeps over creation without a 
rudder or a guide. Much of the evil arising out 
of such distress, is the effect of monopoly, nay, 
in many iustvoces it is the sole cause of the evil 
complained of. The principal sufferers of any 
irregularity in trade, are the mechanics, or the 
producers ; they are never prepared for reverses, 
and whenthey come to it, it is to hurl them at once 
into misery. It may not be foreign to our pur- 
pose if we illustrate this fact by producing some. 
Many employers purchase stock io trade at a 
low price, and give it out to their men at an 
advance of twenty per cent, receive in exchange 
manufactured goods, therefore, thus realizing 
another profit of some twenty per cent mo:e, 
while the poor mechanic makes his miserable 
pittance of littie more than one dollar per day. 
It is impossible in the very nature of things for 
mechinics to make more than a bare living, A 
species of oppression is arrayed against them, and 
the combined understanding with traders and 
speculators tend to keep them in that situation 
forever. A similar combination and understand- 
ing among a// mechanics, might avert the evil 
They 
have the employer as much in their power, as lre 
has the employed, The price of every manufac- 


which seems pending over to ruin them. 
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tured article is regulated by the speculator and 
trader; the poor manufacturer is not even con- 
sulted. Is it not time they were consulted ? 
The answer is yes! and a liberal and enlightened 
public will appreciate their motives, when some 
bold and enlightened men shall establish “Jour- 
neymen Societies” throughout the world.* This 
monopolising power extended to all trades, and 
among all classes; females were not exempt 3 
widows and orphans were the sufferers, among 
whom Mrs. Collins was perhaps the most to be 
pitied. She had struggled hard to bring up her 
little family, to which Simpey was an agreeable 
addition, but at first an expensive one; even 
now in the midst of winter, when the cries of 
thousands were heard for bread in various parts 
of the city, he was out of employment.—Even 
at the period of which we wiite, societies to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, were as 
thick as blackberries ; but what did they avail? 
Under the influence of the church they only 
extended to its members, It was not howe 
ever until very recently that these “ christians” 
who pretended to administer tothe waats of the 
poor, were found to be mere prattlers about 
charity, and who established societies not to 
releive the poor, but to bring their good names 
before the public and “ put money in the 
purses” at the expense of their suffering fellow 
creatures, 

Some account of these societies, or at least one 
of them, may tend to show the cause of Mrs, 
Collins's suffering, which we shall shortly refer 
to. The “ Provident Society” was established 
sometime in the year 1823, and commenced its 
operation, or rather wasin operation in Apple. 
tree alley, near Fourth street, Philadelphia, in 
the year 1827. We remember the fact distinct- 
ly, from taking down in our note boox the 
fuliowing from their first report : 

“ The board purposely fixed the rate of wages 
at the lowest prices, to prevent application from 
any one who could procure it elsewhere!” 

This very society has thousands of dollars 
hoarded up. Their fourth annual repost, made 
in 1827, gives them, 


In the Treasury, $2636 58 
Cash loaned out, (not to the poor,) 3268 00 
5904 58 


Besides which they had a large stock of shirts 
and other manufactured goods on hand, to the 
amount of $5000 more. It requires no Colburn 
to calculate this simple arithmetical sum, or to 
give the question, “ Who receives the profit 2” 
an answer ;—and yet this very society with a 
long list of respectable names, is called one of 
the “ bright luminaries of Philadelphia!” How 
can the poor stand up against such monopoly ? 
They co not exist in the South, we have 
travelled over every state in the union—we never 
before met with such an incubus on society as 
this, and other institutions of a similar kind 
which abound in the good city of brotherly love, 

The people of the northern cities have too 
long been guided by these shadowy forms of 
charity, which like Shakspeare’s Richard, ‘‘scarce- 
ly half made up,,’ haunt them like some spirits 
damned, Too long have they groaned beneath 
the supposed philanthropy of church members 


*Since this was written, such indeed has been the 
ease, and the writer of this takes some little credi' to 
himself in being one of the. pioneers in so good a 
cause. He was one of those who aided in getting 
up the “ Mechanic's Free Press,” a paper published 
im Philadelphia, during the years !825—6—7 and 8, 
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aod piovs si,ters,and we intend to show, nay 
prove, that one half of the humane secieties of 
Philadelphia are nothing more nor less than 
speculating firms, trading on the capital of the 
poor, and getting rich, teasting their members, 
and fattening the idle, the whining hypocrites, 
and the humble followers (as they call them- 
selves) of Jesus, and cloaking their trade— 
their twelve and half cents speculatioa—under 
the holy garb of religion. Poverty, and what 
these fanatics call Relizion, seem to go hand 
in hand together. Idleness is the root of evil, 
and there can be no true religion where it exists . 
—Nor is that which these canting creatures 
call relizion any thing more than a name given 
to church loafers—heunce the existence of socie, 
ties to support them in idleness, and feast them 
with the fruits of honest industry, whose only 
reward is a bit for six hours work !!! 

Many of the evils which exist in alk large 
cities arise from the low price of wages—this 
however, is one of those evils which a change in 
affairs will correct. The people will always 
right a wrong—but when societies are established 
for the express purpose of reducing the price of 
labor, it is one of those evils which cannot be 
corrected, but will, like the canker-worm, gnaw 
into the very vitals, and ultimately destroy life 
itself, 

The reader no doubt will be struck, as we 
were, with the kind inducement held out to the 
suffering poor. Societies have been formed for 
the purpose of assisting suffering Lumanity, So 
far we accord to them our praise—but some of 
them have established a species of tabor for the 
female poor, which is not only oppressive, but a 
system of speculation founded altogether upon 
their necesssities ; and from that very necessity, 
as well as their suffering condition, these very 
societies grow rich, and upon which their mem- 
bers fat‘en and become inso'ent. How are the 
poor oppressed, and how are they used to 
advance the interests of the society ?—Shirts to 
be made are distributed to the humble appli- 
cants (by a matron who gets a good round salary ) 
for which they get 24 cents per piece! Pan- 
taloons, vests, and other things in proportion. 
Now, in the name of charity, how can these poor 
creatures exist? Be it remembered that the 
majority of applicants are widows with families 
of small children ; let the female answer whose 
use of the needle fully entitles her to credit— 
she would blush to name the sorry pittance 
earned by incessant toil and labor. 

Many of my readers cannot but remember the 
severe winter of 18**, and also call to his recol- 
lection the sufferings of the poor. Starvation 
was abroad; many families too proud to beg, 
perished; others belonging to the church ap- 
pealed to it for protection ; its doors were closed ! 
The answer was, we take care of our own ; their 
own was crying for help! Speculators had 
purchased up al! the fuel, and held it an enor- 
mous price. Hundreds of half-clad, nearly 
perishing children, were seen throughcut the 
towr, picking up chips and coal, begging the 
crumbs as they fel! from the “ Churchman’s 
table,” Misery was abroad. The wrath ofthe 
Lord was on the city ; it fell on various quarters 
of it. 

Poor Simpey groaned in spirit, while he 
watched the struggles of his kind benefactress ; 
no exertion on her part was spared to keep up 
the spirits of her children, against the iron hand 











of misfurtune whic) was crushing ber: wood, 
money, and clothing were scarce, she was nearly 
out of them all.—Jane, naturally lively and 
cheerful began todraop; her round plump form 
lost muc' of its beauty—her eye was less spark- 
ling, and Sunpey’s voice had lost its charm. 
Poverty to love is like the wiotry blast to sum- 
mer flowers, s'ripping them of beauty, loveliness 
and bloom; it comes and passes over the earth 
in all its wrath, crushing young hopes and 
desires, freezing up the channels of the heart, and 
leaviny al! desolation tiere. 

It was a Subbath morn—TJ like a Sabbath 
morn—it remindsme of the days that have gone, 
past nevel to return. 


**The Sibbath morn, the Sabbath morn, 

What fond reflections bring, 

The hours of youth now past and gone, 

When these loved words | sing— 

The Sabbati morn—the Sabbath morn,” 

But aot such a Sabbath morn was that, which 
found Mrs, Collins aud her two children, and 
Simpey, seated before a wretched fire—while 
the December snow drifted against the door, and 
the humble 


the fierce wind whistled around 


dweliiog. No indeed! The times had gone 
Shirts at twelve and 


a half cents would not buy food, fuel, or pay 


hard wih the poor widow, 


house rent; her son was out of employment, and 
so was Simpey; they were two good boys, and 
for that reason were not likely to succeed in the 
world. With this parodoxical trath———we 


proceed to the next chapter. 
A Family scene—painted from life. 

“ There, my children, goes the last stick we 
have in the house, and here the last shilling : do 
not cry Jane—tears that cannot alleviate should 
not be shed. Cheer up my children, all will yet 
be well.”” 

Simpey spoke.—‘ I am and have been a use- 
less burthen to you, my more than mother; why 
should I remain to add to your woes.” 

**O Simpey, do not talk thus; you are to me 
as a child—you are my son, for I have already 
given my consent that you shall marry Jane, 
when you both come of age ; sodo not talk thus, 
Joseph, where are you going ?” 

“ To Mr, Skinflint's, he owes me three dollars 
— if get that it will be something.” 

“Itis useless, my son—I know Mr, Skinflint 
well; he refused to pay you when times were 
good ; think you he will pay it when they are 
bad? How cold the wind whistles! and oh! 
my children, how many are there around us who 
are even worse off than we are.” 

“ Then, mother,”’ replied Joseph, “ they are 
bad enough, I now begin tothink I have been 
an idle fellow; here am I, fifteen years old, and 
have not saved a single penny! Mother, don’t 
you think it were better if I had been bound an 
apprentice to a shoemaker or tailor?” 

«Joseph, how can you talk so? mother is 
aveise to it, you know, and yet you willtalk, I 
hate trades ; doa’t you Simpey?” 

“Why, Jane,I cannot exactly agree with you; 
a good mechanic is far more independent than a 
clerk ; and independence, you know, is the 
badge of our race.”’ 

‘Stop, Simpey, you have stolen that idea ; 
give credit—give credit,” 

*“ Weil, I must confess, it does resemble 
something in Shakspeare. I think it is Shylock 
who uses some such expression, But, as I was 
saying, a good trade, like a good name, is a pass- 
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1 almost think 
If it were not 


port throughout the world. 
sometimes of binding myself out. 
for one thing, 1 would.—Mrs, Collins, you are 
poor ; we are all poor ; here we are in the midst 
of winter, destitute of wood, clothing, meat drink, 
and money—I can enrich you by a word; a 
single word, and I can place in your lap two thous- 
and dollars !” 

“Two thousand dollars !” was uttered by 
mother and dauzhter in surprise. Joseph on the 
contrary, arose, and gazing fixedly on Simpey 
for afew moments, exclaimed : 

** Ah, L see how it is—he is mad, crazed ; it is 
wll over ;—that fire business and attempted mur- 
der, did it, 


dispensary doctor. 


Be calm, Simpey, 1 will go for a 
Hold him, mother, until I 
come back.”’ 

This was too much for Simpey ; he roared cut 
with laughter, in which he was joined by mother 
and daughter, and Joseph finding himself in 
error, joined most heartily in chorus, observing — 

«Pon my soul, | thought you were mad,” 

“ Well,read that and be satisfied that | am 
sane.” 

Joseph took the letter Simpey handed him, and 
read aloud, as follows :-— 

To Master Simper: 

Sir—having heard that the lady with whom 
you reside, and to whom you look for protection 
and support, is in distress ; and as the contents 
of that little tin box cannot be of any use to yeu, 
I will give you cash, the sum of two thousand 
dollars, the instant you signify your intention to 
Address me at the 
Golden Swan, Third above Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. Yours, 

“ He is in town then, Simpey,” observed Mrs 
Collins. 

* He is ma’am,”’ 

“Oh, Simpey, he may get you in his power 
again,” exclumed Jane; while the deepest 
anguish was depicted on her beautiful counte- 
nance. 

“‘ Simpey, my son, you had no ideaof yielding 
to that request?” 

“ No—my answer is already in in his hands,’ 

“ And was?” 

“ Never!” 


“Come to my arms my child, such honesty 


comply with this request. 


Brier. 


eagerly asked Mrs, Collins, 


will meet with its reward,” 

“And Simpey, mind you don’t go without me.” 

**I promise, Joseph, not to move without you. 
So, if you are ready, we will ge to church.” 

“ Yes, my children, do not neglect the church, 
though its members have neglected us. Yet we 
have a hope left. 

‘In whom, mother ?” 

Your father was for 
many years in the service of Stephen Girard ; 
he was captain of the first vessel that gentlemen 
sent to Canton, and was always successful ; so 
much so, that Girard has said he never met with 
his like before or since. He isdead now ; years 
have passed away and the rich man has forgoten 
one of the humble instruments of its realization. 
Well, no matter, all that I regret now is, that I 
stooped to ask a favor of him.” 

“A favor, mother?” 

“ Aye—lI yesterday wrote him a letter, 
stating my name and situation—in fact, I told 
him the truth,” 

** And as yet, no answer has been received ?” 

“ No—I expected one yesterday, itis too late 
now ; go my children, 1 hear the bell ringing 
for church, Jane, my dear, stir the fire.” 


** Listen, my children. 
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With somewhat of a sorrowful countenance, 
the two boys were brushing up their balf worn 
hats, and peeping at their thread bare rounda- 
bouts, (for at that time long tail coats were not 
worn by the lower classes,) when a knock came 
to the door, The supposition was, that Brief, 
the lawyer, was the intruder. Simpey instine- 
tively seized the poker, Jane sympathetically 
caught his arm. Joseph clenched his fist—and 
the mother——opened the door. It was not 
Brief but a very genteel young man, who, to 
the astonishment of the little family circle, asked 
if Mrs, Collins lived there 7” 

* I am the person, sir.” 

“ And these, I presume, are your children— 
two—I see three.” 

“The third, sir, is not mine ; these two are. 
But why so particular? what is your business?” 

“You will excuse me, madam, but 1 am an 
agent for a very particular man, and I deem it 
my duty to act in accordance with his instruc- 





tions.” 

“Then, Sir—your business is with me, my 
name is Simpey. You are the agent of Mr. 
Brief,” 

“*No such a thing, I don’t know him, nor have 
I any business with you, that I am aware of. 
The account corresponds exactly—two children, 
boy and girl ; neat, tidy, but poor.” All this 
was muttered aside, during which Joseph had 
walked over to where Simpey stood, and whis- 
pered in his ear, “I'll knock him down.” 

‘* Have you pen, ink and paper, Mrs. Collins?’ 
inquired the stranger.”’ 

* Yes, sir-—here it is.” 

“Pray, madam, write mea receipt for a hun- 
died dollars.” 

* A hundred dollars! why who are you, sir?” 

‘*An agent, or rather, 1 should say, chief clerk 
of Stephen Girard.” 

“ Simpey,” said Joseph, ‘I won't knock him 
down.” 

‘And moreover, madam, this day three 
months, and for every quarter afterwards as long 
as you live, call at the banking house, and re- 
ceive asmuch more. Do you understand t"® 

* Scarcely, Sir, I am 60 surprised.” 

“You need not be. Your husband earned 
that and much more—it is your right, nothing 
more. Good morning—good morning miss—" 
and the business man departed. 

“ My children, kneel down with me, and let 
the widow's thanks and the orphan’s prayer 
ascend on the wings of this holy morning to the 
throne of God, for all his mercies. They call 
Girard a bad man; this one generous act will 


wash out a thousand crimes, Let us pray, 
* * * * a 
Oh! when the heart is full, when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thiekly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a bare meckery, how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself os ~? 
—_ illis, 


*A fact. 





For the Dramatic Mirror 
‘EPIGRAM. 

The knowing ones of New Orleans, 
Tried every plan, and every means, 
To ascertain the name of Straws, 
Yet still were thwarted in their cause, 
Until the “ Daily Picayune,” 
That ever merry, canny loon, 
Resolved to spread the poet's fame, 
And give to Straws his real name, 
What could exceed their kind applause, 
As in their field they gazed on a 
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AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


—_——$_—_——» 


Saturday Morning, January 8, 1842, 


THEATRICAL COMBINATIONS. 

“I have always considered those combinations 
which are formed in the play house, as acts of 
fraad or cruelty, He that sp;leuds him who 
does not deserve praise, is endeavoring to deceive 
the public. He that hisses in malice or in sport, 


is au oppressor and a robber.’’ — 
Dr. Johnson's Iiler, No. 25. 


It is a mistaken netion, (of the ignorant, how- 
ever,) that an actor is subject to the control of 
the few who take exception to his manner and 
style of acting, and to satisly their petty ven- 
geance, hiss him from the stage. Ao actor, like 
a public officer, is of course a fitting target for 
the shafis of criticism, but not abuse, personal 
rancour, or unjust animadversion, 

Many of ovr readers no doubt remember a 
Mr. Wheatley, a member of Wood and Warren’s 
company, in Philadelphia. His peculiar style 
of acting was calculated to elicit a smile, but 
censure was disarmed of its force by the reflec- 
tion that the object was a gentleman, and a 
scholar, a good musician, and what is termed in 
theatrical parlance, ‘‘ a useful member of the 
corps dramatique.”—A portion of the audience 
with whom he was not a favorite, combined 
together for the purpose of putting him down, 
Their plan was to applaud every sentence he 
uttered, es well as his entrances and exits. We 
remember well the first night they commenced; 
he was enacting the part of Rawbold,in the 
Iron Chest. On his first appearance, a general 
round of applause saluted him, which he ac- 
knowledged by a graceful bend of the body ; not 
drvaming of a conspiracy, he went on—so did the 
applause, until repetition satisfied the victim of 
their design. Wheatley left the stage, we believe 
forever, amid the shouts of bravo! bravo! from 
his most inconsiderate spectators—~What to 
them for the moment was sport, to him was tor- 
ture, which time can never allay, or change of 
scene, and circumstances of life, lessen. It 
preyed upon him, and does, and though far from 
the scene of bis disgrace, he looks toward it as 
does the mariner upon the rock, where all that 
he held most dear was wrecked, 

The next victim to a combination, was a Mr. 
Jones, a member of the Arch street company, 
then under the management of Messrs. Maywood, 
Archer and Walton. A writer of that period, 
somewhat cc lebrated for the bold and indepen- 
dent manner of speaking of abuses, and holding 
them up to the public eye, expressed himself 





thus, in speaking of the circumstance al!wied to: 
—‘‘I would observe here that a meritorious 
actor, (Mr. Jones) who endeavors to the best of 
his ability, to please the audience, has been 
selected out by a few biachguards, as an object 
for their dastardly attacks, If they would fur 
a moment reflect that his feclings are more acute 
than theirs, and sensitive of an insult, from the 
fact of his being a gentleman, 1 flatter myself 
they would refrain ; for there is a principle in 
philosophy, as well as in natural history, which 
teaches the meaner to respect the greater. Ifa 
few dislike an actor, it is no reason why the 
many should be deprived of the pleasure and 
edification to be derived from theatrical repre- 
sentation, nor is the theatre a fitting place to 
resent an insult, or redress a wrong. It is said 
that an actor is public property. So he is, but 
not a cur to be kicked by every fellow at pleas- 
ure,””* 

Charles Macklin has the credit of checking 
this nefarious practice, which has prevailed tea 
certain degree, in almost every theatre, and of 
which Philadelphia and New York have exhi- 
bited some strikicg instances, It is not easy to 
conceive of a greater degree of baseness, turpi- 
tude and cowardice, than is manifested by this 
conduct. The object of their malice is unable 
to defend himself from their attack. This, toa 
generous mind, would be an A®gis, and protect 
the person who could make such a plea, as com- 
pletely as her sex protects a woman. 

Some of these ruffians having in this mode 
assailed Macklin, he singled out as many of them 
as he could identify by the deposition of compe- 
tent witnesses against these offenders, and com- 
menced a prosecution in which they were found 
guilty, and exemplary punished. The salutary 
effects of this spirited procedure, are still pereep- 
tible in the London Theatres. 

In my journal, I find the following extracts in 
relation to the unfortunate Richard Fullerton :— 
“ While writing on this subject, I may be allowed 
to drop a tear to the memory of this unfortunate 
victim to a base combination, I mean the practice 
of certain mean spirited wretches who bear 
malice towards particular performers, and make 
parties to hiss them off the stage. That he was 
hunted to suicide, I could if necessary establish 
by indisputable testimony. A very worthy man, 
of the strickest integrity and veracity, now 
residing in Baltimore, informed me that he was 
ia a corner of the green room, in the theatre of 
this city one night, when Fullerton was actually 
hissed off the stage. When the persecuted actor 
came into the green room, he did not perceive 
the gentleman, and clenching his fists, struck his 
forehead, and swore, with a most desperate oath, 
that the ruffians would be the death of him, 


His sensibility to outrage and insult overpowered | 


him, A few days afterwards he consigned him- 
self to the waves of the Delaware, to escape from 
the fury of his remorseless persecuters.”’ 

In St. Werburgh’s Churchyard, Dublin, is a 
tomb with the following inscription, A writer 
of some power had attacked the Dublin stage in 
a witty but severe satire, called, ‘ Familiar 
Epistle.” Among the persons attacked was 
Edwin, the comedian, and it is said, he never 
again held up his head. He drooped like a mor- 
tally wounded man, and died shorily after. His 
wife, as a memorial of affliction to the melan- 
cholly fate of her husband, as well as vengeance 


*Night Hawk 


cmhis purpcs:d murderer, had the tomb erected. 
There is not perhaps in the world, such another 
epitaph, recording the death of a man killed by 
a literary attack.— 
Here lie the remains of 
Mr. John Edwin, 
of the Theatre Royal, who died 
February 22, 1805, aged 33 years. 
Hlis death was occasioned by the 
acuTensss of his sexsistiity, 
befose he was sufficiently known to the public 
of this city, ta have Lis talents 
properly appreciated, 

He experienced an r.taeerat and 
CRUEL ATTACK on his professional reputation 
from an ANONYMOUS ASSASSIN. 

This circumstance preyed upon his miad 
to the extinction of life. 

While he was in apparent bodily vigour, he 
predicted his approaching pisso.ur10N. 
The consciousness of a brain rendiog 
with agony, accownts for that 
prescience, and uncontrovertibly 
establishes the cau-e of his death. 

This stone is 
inscribed to the memory of an 
AFFECTIONATE HUSBAND, 
as a tribute of puty and atTacuMENT, 
by her who was best acquainted with 
the qualities of his nearr, 
can best record their am1aBiLity. 

We might mention another name or two con- 
necied with our own stage history, as instances 
of cruel persecution; but as the individuals bose 
their grievances with stoical indifference, and we 


never heard of their shuffling off their troubles 
with the coil of mortality which contained them 


we will not rank their names among the victims 
of party comb.nations, although one of them has 
gone to that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns, leaving notrace behind like the unfortunate 
Edwin, that his fate was to be attributed to the 
** Anonymous Assassin!” Well do we remember 
the strange combination of sounds, which greeted 
the entrances of Captain Klett and Mr. Bloom, 
on the renowned boards of the Prune street Thea- 
tre. If we remember rightly, they in some way 

alluded to their professions—some of them we 

subjoin,—“ Head with the whale, Jacky,” “Knock 
him down with the cleaver.” ‘ How goes flour.’” 
(one of them was a baker,) and a hundred other 
exclamations of a similar character, all of which 
were responded to by tle most polite bow, on the 
part of these candidates for histrionic fame. 
They have passed away now, like the dreams of 
the night ; but the remembrance of them calls 
up associations connected with that period, which 
time can never efface.—The chain of the past 
neazs as we go back link by link, until it brings 
them all up to our view, clothed in the semblance 
of stern reality. 

HUMBUGGING. 

Humbug is the order of the day. Banks 
humbug the people. The people humbug each 
other. Church people humbug the minister. 
The minister humbogs his congregation, and 
both humbug the poor. The merchant hum- 
bugs his customers, and the customer in return 
humbugs the merchant with promises to pay. 
The actor humbngs the public, the manager 
humbugs the actor; but the best humbug of 
all was Flynn hambugging Bennie—and Ben- 
nie, though innocently, humbugging Burton. — 
(See Daily Chrenicle of Thursday last.) 



































“ He that steals my purse steals trash.” 
1 AM SORRY YOU SAID THAT. 
We had given credit to the author of ** What 


will the World Say,” for an expression he makes 
Captain Tarradidle use, and which in our humble 
opinion is the chef d'wuvre of the comedy. 
But we regret that in our capacity of critic, and 
searcher after truth—as well as a determination 
to render unto Ceasar, the things that are 
Ceasar’s,” compels us to strip the author of the 
credit, and the honor we have been the instru- 
ment of heaping upon him, and transfer it to 
another. And when we say we do it with 
rluctance, we feel assured that all uofortunate 
plagiarists will fully concur with us in making 
this confession. The fact is, geutle reader—the 
expression “‘ I am sorry you said that,” is to 
be found in a novel written by Willian, Carleton, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Miser of the Convicts of Lisnamo- 
na”—but least the reader should be under the 
impression that this novel was published subse- 
quent to the comedy, we are compelled to do 
away even with this loopto hang an excuse upon, 
by stating that the tale of the Miser, was pub- 
lished (in part,) in the admirable Irish periodi- 
cal, the “ Dublin University Magazine”—long 
before “What will the World Say” saw the 
light of the day. We quote a passage from the 
novel simply to show under what different 
circumstances the author introduces the singular 
expression. vot. u. race 130, 

“And why father did you go on your knees 
to any of them?” said Connor, “* J am sorry you 
did that.” 

Having now discharged our duty,a duty we 
owe to ourselves and the author, we think we 
can hear Captain Tarradidle* exclaim while 
reading this article—“ I am sorry you said that.” 


OUR ACTORS.—No. IV. 

T. H. Hadawzy.—Originally, that is, when 
the drama was just emerging from obscurity, 
unity and action were considered as secondary 
objeets, hence, the low comedian was not con- 
sidered so essential to the interest of the play, 
simply because declamation was the main fea- 
ture, and chief object of the author. In Shaks- 
peare’s time, however, the fashion was changed, 
and he found it necessary to introduce such a 
character in many of his most sterling plays 
—even the grave digger in Hamlet was made 
the instrument of creating a laugh—and in 
after years, a well known comedian finding 
the words inadequate actually introduced a 
new feature, that of wearing some ten or 
dozen waistcoats, which preparatory to com- 
mencing his labour, actually pulls off, and 
throws aside one by one; from that period to 
the present, the character of a low comedian is 
as essential to a well organised theatre, as is 
that of a tragedian, and it is our misfortune to 
state, that at this particular period of our 
writing, our theatres are actually destitute of 
these most important personages. We make 
this confession sorrowing over the state of the 
drama, and not for the purpose of reflecting on 
the subject of our present sketch. Mr. Hada. 
way’s capacity of an actor is limited to but a 
few characters, and there are some he occa- 
sionally makes his own; but this does not 
render hin the comedian, who should grasp 
the range of the drama, and artist like, paint 
them to the life—the voice—the gait—the 
features—all should undergo a change, and 


*Mir. Richings. 
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hence, Peter in the “S ranger,” and Thomas 
in the “ Secret,” should be as opposite as the 
antipodes; but in the hands of Mr. Hadaway, 
we have the same sett of features, the same 
gait, the same motion of the head, in fact, it 
is Hadaway, not Peter—it is Hidiway, not 
Tuomas. The audicuce should never applaud 
the man, they should always be compelled, as 
it were, by the simple effort of genius to ap- 
plaud the actor. 

It is not to censure, Mr. Hadaway, we thus 
speak; he isa favourite with the audience; 
but we should like to draw a line of distinction 
between the man and the actor, and wish him 
to try to do the same. Since the days of old 
Jef., Blisset, Barnes, and Roberts, there has 
not been the shadow of their genius in this 
line upon our boards ; nor can we see in either 
of the comic actors of our theatres the embodi- 
ment of all those qualities which should, in 
our opinion, constitute the real character of 
the comedian. Many have adopted this Latin 
maxim, “Sudoris minimum,” which means that 
the presentation of comedy, or scenes from 
common life, require less labor than those 
of a more exalted character. It is an error, 
for it is no easy task to write upon such things 
as constitute the subject for the actor's genius. 
This is one reason why we have so few such 
writers as Joseph Neal, the lamented Finn, and 
the justly celebrated Charles Dickens, 

F. Myers.—This gentleman we conceive to 
be the most difficult of our actors to describe, 
he is perfectly paradoxical—at once the subject 
of praise and ceusure. He is decidedly a 
favourite with the audience of the Walnut 
Street theatre, and it is here we would say to 
the actor, be not carried away with the shout 
and hearty welcome you nightly meet with; 
but study your part, and go act as if you were 
before the most fastidious audience in the 
world—favoritism is short lived—it is changed 
with a breath, and he who atte npts to build 
his fame upon it, will find too soon— 

“ Tis but a fleeting show for man’s delusion given.’’ 

Mr. Myers at times, we regret to say, pre- 
sumes upon the good opinion entertained of 
him by the critics in the pit, and carried away 
with their good feeling—he often times forgets 
the author and himself. Tis should not be, for 
he has the requisites of a good actor, without 
resorting to the system of gigging, which in 
all cases brings its own punishinent. We will 
not particuliarise the characters in which Mr, 
Myers has displayed both tact and judgment, 
nor will we point out those he has burlesqued 
and ridiculed. To sustain the first is easy— 
to throw aside the cause which produces the 
effect in the second is equally so, an! we lope 
to sec Mr, Myers improve upon our suggestion 
of adhering closely to the author, and identi- 
fying himself with the part, and not a party in 
the house. 

In bold designing villains—midnizg\it assis- 
sins, Mr. Myers is excellent, and generally 
dresses his characters well. 

Mr. Davenport—The pages of the Mirror 
are the best evidences we have to offer for our 
decided partiality to this gen'leman as an 
actor, we know him only as such, having never 
exchanged a word with him. We mention 
this to do away with an impression that has 
gone abroad that our remarks have been elicited 
from personal regard. Those that know us 
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will repudiate the idea—those that do not, are 
now told, that we know no friends when the 
subject of truth is on the tapis, our own 
brother, though he twined with us, should be 
tuld of his faults. 

Mr. Davenport is an excellent actor—his ex. 
cellence is to be traced to his strict adherence 
of nature, and a total absence of all rant, and 
the clap trap nonsense which makes up many 
of our actors and draws down the most inju- 
dicious applause. Mr. Davenport is a versa- 
tile actor—and it is here he 1s the true artist 
whatever character he assumes—he identifies 
himself with it—hence, whether a lord, a ser- 
vant, an officer, or a sailor, a king or a beggar, 
a minstrel or a soldier, he is the one only, and 
not all combined, he is not even Mr.’ Daven. 
port! To such actors we would call the atten- 
tion of all aspirants for histrionic fume—his is 
the lasting kind—time strengthens it—age 
stamps the indelible seal of approbation upon 
it. The blustering actor of to-day is not 
heard of to-morrow—but the quiet, attentive 
student of the present, is the finished and ac. 
knowledged master of aris in the future. 
The fame of the one lives for an hour, and that 
of the other for years. 

Several members of the Walnut Street com- 
pany ‘in our next. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESNUT STREE! THEATRE,—Clari, 
or the Maid of Milan, ‘This interesting opera, 
the production of Jutn Howard Payne, Esq., 
was produced on the occasion of Miss Hildreth's 
benefit, and also on Monday evening last. The 
plot is simple, and touches the heart with an 
irresistible and plaintive appeal of sympathy at the 
fate of the heroine. We noticed several persons 
whose eyes were suffused with tears, upon 
witnessing the admirable impersonation of the 
character of Clari, by Miss Hildreth—who seemed 
to us almost the very embodiment of that pensive 
maiden, Her melancholy cast of countenance, 
and engaging figure, in connection with the com. 
plete abundon to the -part, imparted an interest 
to it, which closely rivetted the attentioa of the 
audience throughout the piece. The pathetic 
ballad of “ Home Sweet Home,” seemed to flow 
from a heart broken with sorrow, and what it 
Jost in melody, it gained in expression, This 
we contend was its chief merit, and which raised 
Clara Fisher to such an enviable height, in the 
performance of this character. Miss Hildreth 
looks the character better than any one whom we 
have seen in it, and with a little more study, 
will render her enaction of Clari replete with 
such moving interest, that we would indeed be 
glad to witness the representation. Cheerfully 
do we award to this young lady, the full meed of 
praise for her excellent delineation of the part— 
which evinced not only her discrimination in the 
selection but a presentativa also of a most salutary 
aud moral lesson, to those of her sex whose 
aspirations are high, and who at leagth “ stoop 
to foily” in their heedless career. 

The benefits at this establishment have been 
“‘a beggarly account of empty boxes”—Mr, 
Charles’ was cold and cheerless, and we were 
not surprised that he omitted his favorite farce of 
** How to pay the Rent.” The Irish Ambassa- 
dor was badly played. The Brigand was well 
enacted throughout, the tableaus were beautiful, 
and it went off to the entire satisfaction of the 
few present, It is truly discouraging to a young 
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aspiring, aod really talented actor to find his 
efforts so poorly awarded—the fault is in the 
times not the people. 

WALNUL STREET.—Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer, or the Burning Sword—his is one of 
those numerous spectacles which have always 
proved attractive when propeily got up, and 
with a due regard to scenery, dresses and deco- 
rations. ‘Thalaba was brought out orginally at 
this establishment, in 1837—several of the 
present company performed init. It had a very 
successful run then—but we question its speed in 
1842. 

The drama is taken fiom Southey’s poem of 
that name, and as our readers can well imagine 
is succeptible of great dramatic effect. Mr 
Conner looked, and dressed Thalaba well, and 
played it with much spirit. Mrs, Flyon as 
Oneiza, as usual was excellent. We did not 
like Hadaway’s Sambo, simply because it was 
not good, Miss Randolph lacks that masculine 
quality which is so esscatial in our opinion to 
such a character as the Enchantress, Porter, 
Davenport, Henkins, Myers, &c., played with 
their usual spirit. 

The working of the machinery was unartist 
like, which is ever the consequence of too 
much haste in getting up. ‘These things are 
always bad, beth for the credit of the actor 
and the manager; the prompter’s clear toned 
voice was heard repeatedly—on one ‘occasion he 
told a performer (Mr, Henkins,) that he had fallen 
the wrong way on the stage, this w isremedied by 
that gentleman rising up gradually and making 
another fall, which was as satisfactory to the 
prompter as no doubt it was to the audience, 
We regret to see these things on the first repre- 
sentation of a piece, for first impressions are 
always the best, and although on each subsequent 
night evident improvement was visible, sti!l the 
absence ofthe original music, and much of the 
scenery essential to a display, was most materi- 
ally fe It by those who remembered the manner 
it was produced on the 19th July, 1837. 

Great things are promised next week at this 
house. Some talk of a ring—a circus, and 
horses—with Booth as Richard!!! We shall 
see. 

A drama in four parts, entitled Mary Tudor, 
or Gilbert the Carver, is shortly to be produced 
at this theatre. Mrs, Flyan plays the part of 
the Queen, and Mr. Conner that of Gilbert. It 
was translated from the French,and adopted to 
the stage by a gentleman of this city expressly 
for Mrs. Flynn. 

MR. CONNER, 

This gentleman takes a benefit this evening at 
the Walnut street Theatre, His bill of fare is 
highly attractive—the drama of Lofitte, Th. laba, 
and “ Popular Topics.” In regard to the first 
two pieces the public are no doubt acquainted 
with their merits, but of the latter, we know 


just about as much as the man ian moon—but in 


our mind there is not the least shadow of doubt, 
but itis like its namesake at the National, a 
decided humbug.—No_ matter, Popular Topics 
are generally so, and this may not be the worst. 
We know Conner will have what he deserves, a 
bumper ! 


Baltime re,—Laforest and Bonny Black Bess, 
have been the attraction—in the attractive piece 
of Rookwood, in the monumental city. 


OUR ACTORS.—No. V. 

Mrs. Vernon.—Ol\d or young — the antiquated 
spinster—t e pert chimbermaid, or the lady of 
fashion, we have nothing on our boards like 
Vernon. She is truly one of our actors, and 
when her powers fiil, she will leave a vacation 
upon our stage not easily to be supplied; there 
is a buoyancy, an ease and richness about her 
performances so like to nature, that art is in- 
distingu'ehible. It is the very perfee'ion of 
art in the concealment of all of stady and the 
rigidity of its lines. She makes no sacrifice 
to applause, and in all her personations seems 
whol y unconscious of the effects she is pro- 
ducing. Mrs. Vernon, it is well known, is the 
sister of Mrs. Mueder, more celebrated as 
Clara Fishor,—unlike that lady, Mrs. Vernon 
discovered no precosity of talent in early youth ; 
on the contrary, her talents were elicited by 
time and study, and have been matured by 
practice, they are not of a fashionable nature, 
they are of too sterling a quality to lose their 
force, until that period when time with its de- 
eayisg hand shall have stripped her ot the last 
autumn leaf, 

John Fisher —Glorious John,—joyous John, 
—the son of whin and humour,—by the bye, 
talent seems to be the natural inheritance of 
the Fi-her family ; we regret that with such 
sterling qualitics, governed by so much sound 
judgment that he should devote himself so 
much to baffoonery ; and consequently make 
so large a sacrifice to vulgar applause. John 
Fisher has all the sterling properties of a good 
comic actor, his crabbed old men are cast in 
the best mould, his countrymen are equally 
happy. We were delighted with his Max 
Harkaway, in “ London Assurance,” and only 
regretted that nature had not done a little more 
for hin in extending his proportions to some- 
thing like the usual dimensions of a fox hunt. 
ing country squire. But if Fisher could not 
look the character, he acted it to the life. 
His Graves in Bulwer's excellent comedy of 
** Money,” was perfect, it was a consummate 
piece of acting and proved the capacity of the 
man for genuine and legitimate comedy. 
Fi-her is a favourite at the Park, and most 
deservedly so—there is intelligence in all he 
does —force in all the characters he assumes, 
he delivers his author with point and general 
accuracy, and when upon the stage is always 
acting. We could not do without John Fisher. 

Mr. Andrews.— 


‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 
dddison’s Cato. 


So wrote Addison, and Andrew's adopting 
the lines as his motto, by energy and perse- 
verance, leoks forward to the ultimate achieve. 
ment of excellence in his art; with a constancy 
of purpose and assiduity, which cannot be 
dismayed by detractive criticism, or arrested 
even by the frequency of its assidious efforts. 
Andrews is a most useful adjunct to a stock 
company, quick in stady, thoroughly compre- 
hending his business, well educated and easy 
in his portraitures. His fops and simpletons 
are highly colored—perhaps rather surcharged 
and it is probably owing to the frequency of 
his appearance in such characters, which 
although necessary to the scene are seldom 
relished ; that he is not properly estimated in 
the range of his assunption. He is young and 


full of promis», as a v.calist, if his powers are 
not of a sup-rior order, trey are at least of a 
quality indixpensable in operatic drama; he 
sings corr.ctly, with skilland good tiste. His 
Sir Frederick B'ount, in the comedy of Money, 
is unqu’stiouably, a perfect performance, and 
We question much whether we could find his 
equal in the part. His Cool in the lively 
comedy of London As-urance, is of the same 
character. It has established him as an actor 
ef merit in the estimation of the judicious. 
Andrews will rise,—must rise high ia his pro- 
fession in such parts as these, and alth ugh they 
may not rank with the Richards and Othellos 
of the stige, they are not of less importance to 
the generul business of the drama, and in at- 
tainment of that perfection in scenic represen- 
tation by whi-h our theatres can be success- 
fully sustained. 

Mr. Clarke.—This gentleman dresses neat 
and clean, and bustles through the part assigned 
to him withan interest not at all allied with 
that of the author, whose lines he delivers. 
Mr. Clarke’s study is confined to his owa_ per- 
sonal appearance, and we verily believe that 
the greatest penalty the manager could inflict 
him, would be to cast him in a part in which 
that sweet person would be disfigured. To be 
serious, nature never intended Mr. Clarke for 
the stage, we believe hi:n to be a quiet, inoffen- 
sive man, and would greatly regret the misin- 
terpretation of the opinions we have expressed. 
We wholly disagree with any manager acting 
under the impression that personal appeirance 
is the only requisite for the minor parts of 
drama, it is a conduct based upon that imbe- 
cile system of prostrating a stock company to 
foreign exotics, brought forward as Stars. A 
mania which has raged to the extent of its 
own ruin. 

Miss S. Cushman.—A young bud of excel- 
lent promis2, just peeping forth and daily ex- 
panding into lifes This young lady to a good 
deportment presents a pleasing and intellectual 
countenance ; with a mind maturing, and a 
sound judgment rapidly forming, her comedy 
is distinguished for a lady like ease and a self- 
possession, never trespassing upon presuming 
confidence. Her forte is evidently comedy— 
genteel comedy—and she will do well to direct 
her talent to that department of the drama. 
She is at present, as a young aspirant for thea- 
trical honors, a most valuable acquisition to 
any stage, and will by study and practice ulti- 
mately become one of its brightest ornaments. 


PARK THEATRE.—This theatre has 
closed for a short period, as it is announced, 
and in order to make preparations for “ those 
balls which it has been accustomed to give at 
this season of the year.” The truth is, that 
the Elssler engagement has brought down the 
theatre with its own weight, prostrated the 
management, and left an excellent company 
of comedians to seek their fortunes under an- 
other roof, or in another place. The house 
closed with London Assurance for the forty- 
second time. This comedy was the only suc- 
cessful effort of the season. It would be fully 
to admit the cause assigned by the manage- 
ment for closing for a period, its theatrical 
performances—the real cause is too apparent 
to be concealed—it has resulted from the in- 
efficiency of the management, from that 
inconstancy of purpose and deficiency in 
judgment which will never failto produce the 
results before us. It is said the Park will re- 
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open in the mouth of March—we tiust and 
hope, tse i..terval wil, be employed in judicious 
and necessary atrangemeats, by which legiti- 
mate drama may be succcssiul y restored, and 
the sy-tem of starring prostrated for ever. 

BOWER Y.—The B wery boys are tired of 
tragedy run mad, and of unmeauing show :— 
the N.iad Queen stili hulds ber court within 
these walls, but her charms are impotent—-he 
is poorly attended. [t is all in vain, although 
Shakspeare and spectacle are vauutingly an- 
noundced on the same eveuing—no sufficient 
audience can Le collected t» wit.ess the mur- 
der of the one, or the wauton Juxuriance and 
gorgeou-ness of the other. 

THe CUATUAM —Thorne has produced 
“Undine,” in the spirit of rivalry, and with 
more success than that which has attended the 
performances of the Naiad Queen at the 
Bowery. ‘The secret is found out in the low 
prices of admission. Undine is at best but an 
amphitheatre exhibition, and attracuve only 
to the quirter dulars of the pursuivants of 
the penny press, 

OLY MPIC.—“Asmodeous” has been re- 
vived at this house. 

AMPHLTHEATRE—The business this 
season is not so good as last. Mr. Conover, 
the whale-bone man, takes a benefit here on 
Tuesday night. May a good house be his 
portion. 





ITEMS. 


We have a letter from the author of “* London 
Assurance,” which informs us that his new com- 
edy was to be produced at the Covent Garden 
Theatre on the 10th inst. 

Sketches of actors and actresses of the two 
companies in the crescent city, in type for the 
second volume. 

Biography of Charles H. Eaton, tragedian, 
will appear shortly. 

Humbug.—Smull scraps of papers posted up 
at the corners, entitled, “ Popular Topics,”— 
something about the Morality of the Stage, 
no doubt. 

What has become of the “ Brigand's Daugh- 
ter,” a drama written for Miss Porter? Let 
us have something new, Mr. Manager. 

The Congregational Church, in Tenth be- 
low Spruce, has been sold by the Sheriff. We 
wonder if the Rev. gentleman who denounced 
the drama so charitably recently, would term 
this “a visitation of Providence.” 

Durang is in the city recruiting for his com- 
pany at Harrisburg. Conner goes next week. 

Boz has come.—The Dickens he has —Chas. 
Dickens, the celebrat:d author and his lady, 
came passengers in the Britannia. We give 
them welcome. 

Miss Clifton becomes shortly manageress of 
the Holiday Street theatre, Baltimoie. Muay 
she succeed. 

Yankee Hill takes like snuff in New York. 

What has become of Miss Reynol.s? Our 
notice of her singing, when here, we confess 
was rather ungallant. 

London Assurance is being played far off in 


~ the far south west—even in the little town of 


Tallahasse, Florida. Where next? 


Taglioni.—As there is some reason to believe 
that this celebrated danseuse will visit this coun- 
try, now that the divine Faony has left, it may 
not be out of place to give the annexed descrip- 
tion of her, by a London critic :— 

** She seems to float an iis ia the filmy light 
—‘a dove’s wing might bear her up’—a gossa- 
mar cloud of summer would not fade beneath 
her;zand when she did touch the stage it was 


with ao wiial and lingering motion, like a hum- 
ming bird, with its purple wing winnowing the 
air, as it sinketh down in the golden bosom of 
the flowers where it sleepeth.” 

Charleston.—Londoa Assurance—with Miss 
Barnes. 


New Orleans.—Levi North and Otto Motty 
atthe American drawing crowded houses. 

At the St. Charles, the Seguins, Manvers, 
and Mrs. Richardson, are highly extolled in 
the opera, Sonnambula was highly successful, 
and drew crowds to the temple. They say the 
display of beautiful women with bare necks 
was a sight that would have charmed an an- 
chorite. We have witnessed such sights in 
the temple, in the way of lovely women, that 
they are as bright pictures to our imagination 
yet. 

Dan Marble and J. S. Browne are at New 
Orleans.—Monsicur Tonson come again, “ by 

ar. 

The Picayune calls Brown the comedian, 
“an ugly man ;” and J..bson, the play-seller, 


” 


“a funny ore!” Well—who ever? !! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
New Musical Work,—Albrechtsberger’s ele- 
mentary work on the science of music—edited 


by Edward Woolf. 

We have received the first and second number 
of this work, whiel appears to us, at least as far 
as our limited knowledge of music extends to be 
invaluable to the lovers of harmony. It is a 
translation from the original text, by Joseph F, 
Duggan, and introduced for the instruction of 
the pupils under his charge, which we perceive 
by the preface was the first design of the work. 
Technical phrases have been carefully avoided, 
and marginal notes added in order to convey the 
author’s intention to the student—and to use the 
words of the author “ every effort has been used 


to make it one ofthe most perfect works of the 
kind.” 
Alezander’s Weekly Messenger.-—The appear. 


ance of this excellent Weekly paper has been 
much improved, and its contents (heretofore 





always excellent) rich, racy, and instructing. 
It is as large as any of our hebdomadals, and 
just half the price. Although we do not receive 
it as usual at our dwelling house No. 38 Chester 
street, yet we occasionally get a glimpse of its 
ample and well filled columns. 
FOREIGNITEMS. 

At Vienna, on the 8:h ult. Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul was porformed by a vecal and instrumental 
orchestra of one thousand and seventy-two per- 
sons. It was to continue for three days; the 
receipts to be emploved in erecting monuments 
to Hayda, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven, 

Itis said that the Queen has specially requested 
that Mr. Young will again make his appearance 
on the boards of the theatre, and that he will 
very shortly go through the round of his princi- 
pal charact: rs. 

Mr. Lumley, the new director of Her Majesty's 
theatre, has arrived at Milan, accompanied by 
Signor Puzzi, for the purpose of making engage- 
ments for the ensuing season, which according to 
present arrangements, will commence the first 
week in March. 

Miss Keily.—It appears this favorite actress 
has notleft for America, as stated in several of 
the newspapers, nor has she auy intention to do 
80. 
Rebuilding of Astley’s Thratre.—Yesterday, a 
great many workmen commenced pulling down 
the remains of the late Astley Theatre. The 
new one, it is said, will be ready for opening on 
Easter Monday next, 

It is believed that Mr. Bishop will be ap. 
pointed to the musical chair at Edinburgh, The 
place is worth about (300 a year. 





LEAF FROM THE OLDEN TIME, 


MYSTERIES AND MOKALITIES, 

Gregory, a father of the Rowan church, per- 
sued d the people of Byzantium torepresent in 
thir theatres some chosen story from the Old 
and New Testan.ent, and to banish from the 
stage the profane con positions of Sophocles and 
Euripid: s. The Jews themselves had the stories 
of the Old Testament exhibited in a dramatic 
form, the principal characters of which at one 
time represented, (written by one Ezekiel) 
were Mo-es, Sephora, and God speaking from 
a bush. Moscs delivers the prologue in a speech 
of sixty lines, and his rod is changed into a ser- 
pent on the stage. 

Against Monkish prejudice and power, the 
drama had a hard struggle fur existence; the 
actors, ubliged to depend on the casual bounty 
of the novility, or on their collection at fairs 
and festival-, were, with respect to their reve- 
nues, in a very precarious state. Nevertheless 
it must have hecome of considerable importance 
not only to England, but all over Christendom, 
as the people of all nations are by a council of 
the Lateran forbidden to be present at stage 
plays, or to encourage tumblers and jesters.” 
Can. 15, 16, Scrip. tom. 11!, p. 734. 

14 0, was written a goodly interlude called 
* Nature.” 

In the accounts of the church-wardens of 
Tewkesbury, under date of 1578, we read as 
follows :—“ Payd for the players geers, siz 
sheep-shins for Christ’s garments :” and in an 
inventory, contained in the same book, occur 
the-e words, with the date of 1585 :—“ Bight 
heads of hair for the Apostles, and ten beards, 
and a face or vizier for the Devil! !" 

Chuuser was born in the year 1328, previous 
to that date, the miracle plays were given in the 
French language. 

Thomas Nash, was a contemporary of 
Marlowe, and wrote inthe time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He has left behind him ouly one per- 
formance in writing, in which he alone was en- 
gaged—Summer's last Will and Testament ; 
it was exhibited before Elizabeth, in the autumn 
of 1592. He was concermd with Marlowe, in 
penning The Trogedy of Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage, printed in 1550; also acted in the pres- 
ence of the Queen, by tne children of her chap. 
el. He, «lso, wrote a sa'irical play, called the 
Isle of Dogs, in consequence of which he was 
imprisoned. The following apostrophie char. 
acter of Nash, froma rare tract by Thomas 
Dekker, called “ News from Hell,” 1606, is 
woith quoting :— 

“And thou, into whose soul, if ever there 
were a Pythagorean metempyschosis, the rap. 
tures of that fiery and inconfinatle Italian 
spirit were bourteously and boundlesly infused 
though somctimes secretary to Pierre Penni- 
less, and master of his requests, ingenious, 
fluent, facetious T. Nash; from whose abundant 
pen, honey flowed to thy friends, and mortal 
aconite to thy cnemies—thou, that nade the 
Docter (Harvey,) a flat dunce, and beat him at 
two sundry tall weapons, poetry and oratory ; 
sharpest sutire, lucu'ent poet, elegant orator, get 
leave for thy ghost to come from its abiding 
and to dwell with me awhile.” 

1590, was published a novel, written by 
Thomas Lodge, called “Rosa Lynde,” from 
which Suaxesresre took the story of his play, 
“As You Like It.” 





Lord Bolingbroke shrewdly remarks:—*“I 
have observid that in comedy the best actor 
plays the part of the droll, whilst some sernb 
rogue is made the hero, or fine gentlemen. So 
in the farce «f life, wise men pass their time, 
in mirth, whilst fools only are serious,” 


Anger may dwell for a moment in the breast 
of a wise man, but rests permanently only in 
the bosom of fools. None mo-e impatiently 
suffer injuries, than these that are most forward 
in doing them. A more glorious victory can. 
not be gained over man than this, that when 
the injury begins on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours, 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


UNHAPPY JEREMIAH. 
Tune.—* Polly Clover.” 
I'd often heard a married life, 
For pleasures had no equal; 
So I resolv’d to have a wife— 
Now only mark the sequel! 
But while my sorrows I relate, 
Don’t try to raise my ire— 
Oh, dear—I often curse my fate— 
Unhappy Jeremiah ! 


I courted Jane, a milliner, 

Whose parents were my betters ; 
But soon | found what she could do, 
When fast in wedlock's fetters. 

We had a lodver of cur own, 
That man she did admire— 

And oft with him she'd be alone— 
In spite of Jeremiah ! 


Remonstrating was in vain, 
She always would be master ; 
But should I try to stop her tongue, 
*T was sure to run the faster. 
One day she ask'd the man to tea, 
And bade me to retire— 
I left her sitting on his knee — 
What a treat for Jeremiah! 


I now had children, one or two, 
And often had to mind ’em; 

And oft she'd go out with this man, 
And make me walk behind ’em. 
Bot what was more to my disgrace— 

Oh, lord | I feel on fire— 
The children wasn’t, in the face, 
A bit like Jeremiah! 


One day I'd been at work quite hard, 
When home in haste returning, 

I found the house was shut up close, 
And she its shelter spurning. 

Of reason I was near bereft, 
*Twas thought I would expire ; 

For oh, she took the goods, and left 
The brats for Jeremiah ! 


You see I’ve had a life of bliss— 
Though young, l'm old in trouble; 
Let people talk of wedded joys, 
Believe me, ‘tis a hobble. 
But some there are whose faults are few— 
Those few I do admire ; 
And all I wish they ne’er may rue 
Their fate—like Jeremiah ! 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
CHARLES BOOTH PARSONS. 
(Concluded.) 

Ta all their intercourse with the whites, these 
chiefs appear to know their worth, and their char- 
acters as warriors, and to feel that the white men 
think them a formidable foe. Itis aa error to as 
sert that they look upon Mr Parsons as a superior. 
They have seen him paint their own deeds, and 
so well that they are pleased with him and we 
have no doubt that if at the head of their tribe 
with full power to make war against the whites 
again, nothing would please them more, than to 
enlist, as they call him—the ‘Grear War 
Curse’ in their cause. So great an impression 
did Mr Parsons make upon these untutored sons 
cf the forest that while they were passing through 
our streets in public vehicles, they regonived hin 
while standing at a store door, and with exultetion 
in there countenances exclaimed, THe Great 
Cuter--Tae Great Cuter, &e, &c. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon this 
subject, as it will form an era in the annals of the 
drama, aud is an eventin the lite of Mr Parsons 
of which he should, and we know does feel proud. 

The following lines occur to us (from whence 
and whom we are unable to say) we give as appli- 
cable to our theme: 


White men, we mourn, and are loth to depart, 

Though never a tear-drop, shall sprinkle their 
bier, 

We move from our Fathers with sorrow of heart, 

But never to sully, their fame with a tear. 

—— —_—_——. We bid thee adieu, 


Bat long shall our spirit inhabit the spot; 
White man, the Indian enjoins itoa you 
To mourn o'er the fallea red warrior’s lot.’ 


Upon the appearance of this article as edito- 

rial, Mr Parsons called upon the editor and 
thanked him for what he termed a very flattering 
notice, andin the game breath invited him to 
dinner and over a bottle of wine discuss the merits 
of the drama—the Indians—the dinner and the 
wine; the editor nothing leth accepted the invi- 
tation, but felt rather squeamish as regarded the 
position in which he stood, he had to father the 
atiticle good or bad, or betray the secret not of 
the green room, but of the editor's garret. What 
was be to do! silence here was the better part of 
discretion, and for a long time, he patiently 
received the compliments of Parsons, until it 
ceased to be a virtue, and in an ungirded moment; 
between “‘wine and wassail,”’ he confessed to the 
parson that he was not the author of the piece so 
much admired: another dinner, and another 
bottle or two, of wine would have swelled up 
the tragedian’s bill at the Exchange, but fortu- 
nately for his purse, the real author was a tempe- 
tance man. 
B lhe following laughable occurence took place at 
Natchez, while Mrs. Lewis, a lady of great power 
and whoimpersonated some of Macready’s charac- 
ters, with the most astonishing accuracy of imita- 
tion, was enacting Virginus, she cut her fiager so 
severely duiing the first act, that she fainted, and 
had to relinquish the part, Mr Parsons immediate - 
ly dressed for it; the manager stepped forth related 
the accident that had occurred, and stated, that 
Mr Parsons would finish the performance. ‘Two 
persons,(an old gentleman and his son) entered 
the thratre immediately after the apology, they 
knew oothing of the change which had, or rather 
was to take place and expressed great anxiety to 
see the celebrated Mrs. Lewis—the curtain rose 
—Parsons came on—the old man gazed—the 
young one wondered—the actor spoke—What 
a voice she has father !~—She is, exclaimed the 
old man, the tallest, strapperest cretur that ever 
was rowed up salt river. Gosh what a neck 
she has!—It is useless to add that the worthy 
two, were not only delighted but astonished at 
her performance. 


DRAMATIC POETS, READERS 
OF THEIR OWN WORKS. 
NAT. LEE 

Was so pathetic a reader of dramatic poctry, 
that, while he was reciting one of his own plays 
in the green-room to Major Mohun, the latter, 
in the warmth of his admiration, exclaimed :— 
* To what purpose can I undertake this charac. 
ter, if I am not able to play it as well as you 
read it ¢” 





DRYDEN. 

This great poet, though one of the first har- 
monizers of our linguage, was so indifferent a 
reader, that, when he brought his play of 
“Amphyctrion” on the stage, Civber, who heard 
him give it the first reading says, “ Though he 
delivered the plain sense of every period, yet 
the whole was in so cold, so flat, and unaffect- 
ing a manner, that I am afraid of not being 
believed if I should express it. 


CONGREVE. 


Southern says of Congreve, “ That when he 
brought a comedy of his own to the players, he 
read it so wretchedly ill, that they were on the 
point of rmjecting it, till one of them good- 
nituredly took it out of his hands, and read it, 
when they were so ful'y persuaded of its excel- 
lence, thit fur half a year before it was acted, 
he had the privilege of the House.” 


ADDISON. 

On the first reading of his “Cato,” in the 
green room, be succeeded so ill, that he would 
not attempt it a second time. He, therefore, 
consigned that task to Cibber, who acquiited 
himself so much better than the author, that 
the laiter requested he would perform the part 
of Cato. But Cibber knew his own talents too 
well for this, and he yielded the part very judi- 
ciously to Booth. 


COLLEY CiBBER. 


Though his voice, as an uctor, was occasion- 
ally harsh, and unmusical, more particularly 
in tragedy, he was a fine reciter of comedies 
in private. Foote and Murphy, both excellent 
judges, have given testimony of this, particu- 
larly the latter who heard him read the scenes 
of Lord and Lady Townley, in “ The Provoked 
Husband,” to Mrs. Woflington. It is true, his 
voice partook of the old school, and therefore, 
differed in some respect, from that familiarity 
in modern dialogue which Garrick introduced ; 
but it was, upon the whole a fine picture of the 
manners of the age in which the play was 
written, and had a very impressive effect. 


ROWE. 

This poct was equallly excellent in reading 
well. Mrs. Oldfield, herself a fine reciter, and 
an acknowledged judge, declared, “ That all 
the merit she acquired in the nodulation of her 
tones was {ron Rowe reading his own tragedies. 


THUMPSON. 

He read so badly, and with such a broad 
Scotch accent, that he, latterly, never attempted 
it, but to divert the company. One of the 
players was obliged to read his own tragedies 
of “Agamemuon,” and “ Sophonisba.” 


ISAAC BICKERSTAF F 

Recited in a voice so thick, and a manner so 
seemingly embarrassed, as rendered him not 
only incapable of giving variety to its tones, 
but, af. times scarcely intelligible. In reading 
his comedy of “’Tis Well it’s no Worse,” 
since cut down to the farce of “ The Pannel,” 
to a small circle of friends, he laid most of 
them asleep, though just after partaking of the 
hospitalitics of his table. 


DR. GOLDSMITH 


Read so sloven!y, and with such an Irish 
brogue, that it was sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish his poetry from his prose. He was 
sensible of this himself, and used to say, “I 
leave the reading of my pieces, and the punc. 
tuation of them, to the players and the printers, 
for, in truth, I know little of either.” 

SMOKER'’S AND CHEWER’s—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, ** The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff taking.” this is one of the best 
treatises on | obacco, Snuff, and “egars, ever issued. 
Price 12} cents.— Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 


VALENTINE’S DAY—FEB. l4th.—Just received. 
per Ship Valentine, Captain Cupid, ten days from 
the kingdom of Love, a rich supply of Valentines, 
made expressly in that blissful region, for our custo- 
mers All Valentines bought of us, are warranted to 
produce the effect desi-ed, or the money returned. 

Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London As-urance and Old Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, (:peras and Farces 
in America.—Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 


BIJOU MINSTREL.—Containing over 500 songs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Song Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 
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